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DIGGING  OUR  OWN  GRAVES 

A fat  man  who  loved  to  eat  was  told  he  was  actually  “digging  his  own  grave’’ 
with  his  teeth.  Both  his  family  physician  and  the  plant  doctor  said  that  the  excess 
weight  he  was  carrying  was  not  good  for  a man  of  his  age.  But  the  stout  one 
continued  to  overeat  despite  the  warnings  he  had  received  from  the  doctors.  The 
medical  advice  was  sound,  and  the  man  died  long  before  his  time. 

Along  this  same  line  a recent  report  showed  the  world’s  richest  gold-mining 
community  was  practically  “digging  its  own  grave’’.  The  frenzied  search  for 
gold  in  Carletonville,  South  Africa,  was  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  town. 
As  the  miners  dug  below  ground,  the  town  gradually  sank  into  the  earth.  Several 
months  ago  34  men  disappeared  into  a 100-yard  hole  when  the  earth’s  crust 
suddenly  collapsed  and  a building  tumbled  into  the  hole  on  top  of  the  men. 

Geologists  report  that  the  gold-bearing  soil  beneath  Carletonville  is  honey- 
combed with  fissured  caves  and  such  collapses  can  be  expected.  Yet  the  miners 
keep  digging  and  the  town  keeps  sinking.  It  is  possible  that  more  lives  will  be 
lost  as  the  search  for  gold  continues. 

The  risk  in  not  taking  the  doctor’s  advice  can  be  a costly  one.  So  can  the 
chance  a gold  miner  takes  every  time  he  goes  below  ground  in  Carletonville.  In 
both  cases  a person's  chance  of  survival  lessens  with  each  day  of  exposure  to  the 
hazard  involved.  Sound  thinking' dictates  that  we  respect  the  law  of  averages  or 
be  found  the  victim  of  hazards  we  ignore  so  often. 

How  many  Canadians  are  “digging  their  own  graves’’  each  day  either  at 
work,  in  the  home  or  on  the  highway?  We  know  that  there  are  many  but  we  have 
not  yet  discovered  an  effective  means  of  eliminating  the  unsafe  act.  Perhaps  we 
should  begin  with  ourselves  by  adopting  procedures  that  are  safe  both  on  and 
off  the  job.  If  we  can  do  this,  there  will  be  less  flouting  of  the  law  of  averages  and 
fewer  graves  to  dig. 


The  annual  report  of  The  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board  shows  that  29  first 
aid  classes  were  conducted  by  instructors 
of  the  Board's  staff  at  various  points  in 
the  province  during  1963  and  1,815  first 
aid  certificates  issued.  So  what!  What 
else  is  new!  We  admit  it  makes  for  dry 
reading — just  another  item  in  a maze  of 
statistics,  but  just  recently  the  sequel  to 
this  brief  item  was  unfolded  in  two  drama- 
tic lifesaving  incidents. 

In  one  case  a workman  who  had  been 
overcome  by  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  was 
saved  by  prompt,  efficient  action  on  the 
part  of  men  welt  trained  in  first  aid.  The 
workman  was  overcome  while  working  on 
top  of  a tower;  he  had  to  be  lowered  to 
the  ground  and  carried  some  distance 
away  from  the  area.  In  the  meantime' 
mouth-to-mouth  artificial  respiration  kept 
him  alive.  He  was  transported  to  hospital 
after  he  was  fully  revived  by  the  use  of  a 
pneolator.  The  workman  returned  to  his 
job  in  five  days. 

Another  life  was  saved  by  the  prompt 
and  persistent  action  of  several  trained 
fellow’workers  when  a mobile  crane  boom 
came  in  contact  with  an  overhead  power 
tine  and  a workman  was  caught  holding 
the  hook  at  the  end  of  the  boom.  Several 
men  took  turns  in  applying  both  the 
Schaeffer  and  the  mouth-tO'mouth  meth- 
ods of  artificial  respiration  and  after  a few 
minutes  he  started  to  breathe  intermit- 
tentty.  After  he  was  placed  in  an  ambu- 
lance his  breathing  stopped  and  again 
artificial  respiration  was  applied  and  con- 
tinued until  he  arrived  at  the  hospital  and 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  a doctor. 
The  workman  received  minor  burns  but, 
happily,  was  able  to  return  to  work  in  two 
days. 

These  two  incidents  show  the  value  of 
first  aid  training  and,  although  they  are 
exciting  and  dramatic  in  nature,  there  are 
thousands  of  incidents,  less  dramatic 
perhaps,  but  equally  valuable  in  saving 
workmen  from  the  tragedy  of  industrial 
accidents. 


GRANDE  PRAIRIE  AND  PEACE  RIVER 
SAFETY  SUPERVISOR 


MAURICE  LAMBERT. 
Safety  Supervisor  for 
Grande  Prairie  and 
Peace  River  District 
is  a man  with  great 
affection  for  the 
north  country.  Most 
of  his  life  in  fact, 
has  centered  in  the 
Yukon  and  Peace 
River  areas.  He  was 
born  in  Lewiston, 
U.S.A.  but  came 
north  with  his  par- 
ents to  , Picardville 
at  an  early  age.  Be- 
fore joining  the  Board’s  staff  in  1959,  Mr. 
Lambert  worked  for  a bank,  did  some  placer 
gold  mining  and  gained  practical  experience 
in  construction  and  lumber  projects.  Both 
Mr.  Lambert  and  his  associate,  Safety  Super- 
visor Leslie  Abell  are  located  at  the  Grande 
Prairie  office  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board,  9905  - 101  Avenue. 


Maurice  Lambert 


PtRSCNAL 

PROTECTIVE  EQUIPMENT 

Hazards  can  not  always  be  removed  or 
guarded.  Circumvention  of  most  possible 
dangers  to  workmen  can  be  achieved  by 
training  in  sound  techniques,  optimum  skill 
and  the  active  use  of  Personal  Protective 
Equipment.  The  last  item  is  the  workman's 
first  line  of  defense  against  bodily  harm. 

Pictured  is  a journeyman  electrician  using 
some  protective  equipment  available: 

1.  Safety  Hat 

2.  Safety  goggles 

3.  Rubber  gloves  with  leather  covers. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  qualified  work- 
man has  further  enhanced  his  protection  by 
the  use  of  a rubber  mat. 


TREAT  ELECTRIC  POWER  WITH  THE 
RESPECT  IT  DESERVES 


Mr.  Hugh  Crawford  (right),  Mine  Manager,  Atlas  Mine  of  Century  Coals  Ltd.,  East  Coulee,  Alberta 
receiving  the  John  T.  Ryan  Dominion  Safety  Trophy  for  the  year  1963  from  Mr.  John  Beattie 
(left).  Chairman,  John  T.  Ryan  Trophies  Committee,  Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy. The  presentation  was  made  in  Montreal. 


CENTURY  COALS  LTD.  WINS  JOHN  T.  RYAN  TROPHY 

The  Atlas  Mine  of  Century  Coals  Ltd.  at  East  Coulee,  Alberta  was  presented  with  the  John 
T.  Ryan  Regional  Safety  Trophy  for  underground  coal  mines  by  the  Honourable  Arthur  J.  Dixon 
at  a banquet  in  Calgary.  The  presentation  was  made  to  Mr.  Hugh  Crawford,  mine  manager. 


Seated  at  the  head  table  were  the  Honour- 
able H.  E.  Strome,  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
who  represented  the  Provincial  Government; 
The  Honourable  Mr.  A.  J.  Dixon,  Speaker  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly;  Mr.  W.  C.  Whittaker, 
Managing  Director  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion of  Western  Canada;  Mr.  Omer  Patrick, 
General  Manager  of  Clentury  Coals  Ltd. 
representing  the  Drumheller  Coal  Operators’ 
Association.  Congratulations  to  the  manage- 
ment and  the  company  were  extended  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Dutton,  Director  of  Mines,  Prov- 
ince of  Alberta;  Mr.  G.  Austin,  represent- 
ing the  Petrochemical  Safety  Association;  Mr. 
Peter  Thomson,  representing  the  Alberta 
Cities  Safety  Association;  Mr.  Dan  Finlayson 
of  The  Mines  Safety  Appliances  Company  of 
Canada  Limited  and  the  two  coal  operators 
associations. 

At  an  earlier  function  in  Montreal  Mr. 
Crawford  of  the  Atlas  Mine  was  presented 
with  the  John  T.  Ryan  Dominion  Safety 
Trophy  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Cana- 
dian Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy.  In 
winning  the  Dominion  Trophy,  the  Atlas  Mine 
established  the  lowest  accident  frequency  in 
the  history  of  the  competition. 

The  John  T.  Ryan  Trophies  are  competed 
for  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  accident  fre- 
quency in  underground  coal  mines  employing 
over  fifty  workmen.  There  are  two  trophies, 
namely  one  for  the  over-all  Dominion  compe- 
tition and  one  for  each  of  the  regional  sec- 
tions set  up  in  Canada.  These  trophies  were 
originally  presented  in  1942  by  John  T.  Ryan 
of  Mine  Safety  Appliances  Company  and  the 
competition  and  presentations  of  the  trophies 
are  administered  by  the  Regional  Ryan 
Trophy  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Institute 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 


A VACATION-TIME  MESSAGE 

Let  us  not  be  so  enthusiastically  dedicated 
to  our  Annual  Vacation  and  the  extra  enjoy- 
ments of  summer  that  we  overbalance  our 
good  sense  of  judgment  with  a poor  sense 
of  responsibility.  Let  us  stop  and  take  note! 

We  have  looked  forward  for  some  months 
now  to  this  time  of  year  when  we  could  leave 
all  cares  behind  and  enjoy  "our  vacations  to 
the  full  in  travel,  picnics,  sports  and  other 
amusements.  May  we  not  destroy  these 
dreams! 

If  we  are  really  to  make  the  most  of  our 
vacations  and  prevent  distress,  and  even 
tragedy,  we  must  not  throw  caution  to  the 
winds — we  must  not  give  our  powers  of 
proper  reasoning  a vacation.  No  one  wants 
to  remember  a vacation  marked  by  a serious 
injury  he  or  she  may  have  received:  a little 
thought  and  planning  can  make  our  vacation 
a pleasurable  and  memorable  one. 

For  a safe  holiday  avoid  the  following: 

1.  Over-exertion 

2.  Driving  too  fast  or  too  far 

3.  Over-exposure  to  the  sun 

4.  Over-indulging. 

HAVE  A SAFE  AND  WONDERFUL  HOLIDAY! 


The  W.C.B.  News  Buileiin  Is  published  bi-monthly  by  the  Alberta  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  In  the  Interests  of 
safety  and  accident  prevention  In  industry.  The  contents  may  be  reproduced  provided  proper  acknowledgement  of  the 
source  is  made.  Authorized  as  second  class  mail,  Post  Office  Department,  Ottawa,  and  for  payment  of  postage  in  cash.' 


THE  WROHG  AND  THE  RIGHT  WAY 


In  the  Metal  Trades  industry  we  find  that  a very  large  percentage  of  the  accidents  that 
occur  are  the  result  of  individuals  failing  to  comply  with  safety  regulations  of  both  the  employer 
and  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board.  So  many  of  these  accidents  result  in  serious  loss  of 
time  as  well  as  permanent  disabilities. 


Eye  Injuries  1962 — Total  779 — Loss  of  one  eye  2 — Loss  of  two  eyes  1 
1963 — Total  992 — Loss  of  one  eye  2 

Strains  and  Sprains  1962  Total  566 

1963  Total  658 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  strains  and  sprains  include  a substantial  number  of  back 
injuries. 


Wrong  Way 

No  eye  protection: 
standing  at  angle  to 
grinder;  holding  tool 
loosely. 


Eyes 


Notice  that  this  workman  is  touching 
up  the  edge  of  a tool  bit.  He  has  taken 
care  that  he  has  no  loose  clothing  and 
that  he  is  wearing  safety  shoes,  but  he  did 
not  bother  to  take  the  goggles  out  of  the 
container  alongside  the  grinder  in  order  to 
protect  his  eyes  for  the  few  moments  that 
he  would  be  using  the  machine.  In  these 
few  moments  he  could  have  sustained  a 
serious  eye  injury  and  have  lost  the  sight 
of  one  or  both  eyes. 

This  picture  shows  the  same  man  under 
the  same  conditions  except  that  he  has 
taken  the  goggles  provided  for  use  at  the 
grinder  and  is  wearing  them  to  make 
certain  he  will  not  sustain  an  eye  injury 
or  lose  any  part  of  his  sight. 


Right  Way 

Safety  goggles;  fac- 
ing grinder  correctly: 
holding  tool  firmly. 


Wrong  Way 

No  safety  hat;  no  eye 
protection:  lift  too 
heavy:  lifting  wrong 
way:  legs  spread  un- 
evenly; no  gloves: 
hands  too  far  apart. 


Lifting 

In  this  picture  note  that  the  controls  of 
an  overhead  crane  are  hanging  right  by 
this  workman’s  head  but  he  has  evidently 
preferred  to  attempt  to  lift  this  equipment 
himself.  Note  that  his  legs  are  far  apart, 
he  is  off  balance,  he  has  bent  his  back, 
knees  straight,  hands  far  apart,  and  that 
he  is  bare  headed.  This  is  a perfect  recipe 
for  a bad  back  injury. 

The  same  workman  now  using  the  over- 
head crane  provided  for  such  work.  You 
will  notice  that  the  crane  has  a good  sling 
and  that  it  is  properly  applied.  The  work- 
man is  wearing  a safety  hat,  goggles,  and 
safety  shoes.  He  is  making  sure  that  he 
will  not  be  listed  as  a “crippled  back’’. 


Right  Way 

Using  proper  slings; 
electric  hoist  to  do 
the  lifting;  wearing 
safety  hat;  wearing 
safety  glasses. 


